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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING LABOR TODAY 


By 


FRANCES PERKINS 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Wage earners in America cannot effectively 


permanently improve their working and 


conditions unless the low-income groups, 
workers who ordinarily earn 


ing 
those 
s than enough to support themselves on the 
living, enough to 
to the What 


in recent years has been 


rican standard of earn 


ng themselves up standard. 


gely based uponthis fundamental conception. 


In the dark days of March 1933 I asked 
labor to confer 
h me on what were the immediate objectives 
be followed the depression 
the existing difficulties of labor. That 


definite recommenda- 


to overcome 


ference made certain 
ns, most of which have since been adopted 


put into actual practice. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


he The conference issued a warning that 
to supplement sweat- 
It 


those 


ief should not be used 
sweatshops. 
to 


Pp wages and subsidize 


ommended Federal Government aid 


are unemployed and therefore need of 


It 


in 


ief. recommended large public-works 


industry. 


that the abolition 


immediate necessity 


ea It pointed out 
child labor 
the country, 


was an 
not only for the prevention 
but for the raising of the 
of the young people in 


this country. 

3. The conference recommended drastic 
limitation of hours of labor immediately to 
overcome the tremendous depression and the 


unemployment of labor, 


and in the future to 


the of the crisis of 


unemployment. 


prevent repetition 


and some 
at a 


living 


better 
minimum 


4. It 
machinery for 
which 
At this 

some 


urged 
fixing 


wages 
wages 
be at least a 


level should 


conference it was disclosed 
parts of the country workers 
received little as $1.50 in wages 
a week of 6 days, 10 hours each day. 
had received $2.20 a week, and in one 
workers had made little as 87 
full week's work of 60 hours-- 

unthinkable wage 
United States. We 
System to which 
if 
the purchas- 


wage. 
that 
had 
for 


in 
as 


Some 
factory as 
cents for a 
and 
the 


economic 


a most preposterous 
the people of 
the 
are accustomed 


for 
realized that 
we could not carry on 
below a level where 
of 


to buy a large 


wages fell 
not at least 
of the 
producing. 


ing the workers was 


sufficient 


power 
portion 
goods which they assisted in 


5. The conference suggested the estab- 
of regional 


industrial, 


or 
take 
and make findings regarding wages 


lishment boards, either 
which might hear evidence, 
testimony, 
and hours and other matters often in dispute 
between employers N.R.A. 


and the extension of State labor departments 


and workers. The 


put this into practice with some success. 


6. The conference recommended further 
that the standards of purchase by the Govern- 
ment be such as to require fair hours and 
fair wages by firms from whom the people of 
the United States through the 
purchase their supplies. That 
incorporated into law and recently put 
practice by the Walsh-Healey Act. 

7. The conference also urged as one of the 
most important and basic objectives of labor 


Government 
idea has been 
into 








a definite recognition of the universal right 
to organize and select representa- 


the purpose 


of workers 
of 


of collective 


choosing for 
Wwe 
few years progress has 


tives their own 
know now that 
nade 


made 


Largaining. 
in the last been 
as has never been 


United States. 


along this line such 


before in the history of the 
The Wagner-Connery Act, setting up the National 
Labor Relations Board, defines and strengthens 


the right of workers to organize and bargain 


collectively. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


to 
whether the American 
the of 

conference. 


It is within our determine 


the 


shall 


power 
during next few years 
forward lines 
the 
this 
a tremendous contribution 
the people of the United 
to raise the standard of living of 


this country. 


along 

1933 
country make 
to the of 
States by helping 
the 
From 


people go 


progress outlined in 


Organized workers in can 


future 


low- 
the 
we 


income groups in 
estimates by the Brookings 
know that in 1929, which was a high-income 
year, nearly 16,400,000 families had 
of less than$2,000 a year and of this number, 
6,000,000 had 

Approximately 160,000 families 
of $25,000 and 
incomes of $50,000 ormore a year. 


Institution, 


incomes 


nearly incomes of less than 
$1,000 ayear. 
had incomes 


63,000 had 


Or more a year, 


the 
and 


our families in. 
$3,000 
lived 
we are 
of 
the purchasing power of these low- 


The great bulk of 
1929 had 
substantial 


year incomes under 


number almost 
If 


anc develop further our 


a very 


on a poverty level. to maintain 


system mass pro- 
duction, 
raised to make it 
the goods 
in other 


sellto the 


income groups must be 


possible for them to purchase 


which they 


incustries 


and their brothers 


manufacture and 


people of the United States. 


The raising and stabilizing of the wage 


earner's income, the raising of the farmer's 


income, and the raising of the agricultural 


laborer's income are a part of the duties of 
of the 


United States. 


those responsible for the promotion 


welfare of wage earners in the 


We are facing a civilization of surplus, a 


as 1928 
that we 


civilization which as far back 


the then 


in 


Secretary of Commerce said 


-2- 


could produce in 8 months asmuch as we would 
12 This 
an economy of 


ever consume in months. is an 


economy of surplus, abundance. 


We need to build up the purchasing power of 
wage earners and farmers to enable them to 
consume all the goods which our great in- 


dustries can produce. 


What are some of the things needed to 
bring the workers’ purchasing power up to 4 
level withthe production powers of the country? 
Reasonably short hours, no child labor, 
firsteclass working conditions, wages com- 
mensurate with the value of the services, 
and wages commensurate with the American 
Standard of living. It is in the raising 
of the standard of living, as well as in the 
maintenance of a living wage, that the true 


future development of labor's income lies. 


The American standard of living is a 
very high standard and most wage earners 
are not able to approximate it in the 
course of their working life. As aresult, 
we must not only fix minimum wages for 
those who are in the lowest income groups 
and most subject to exploitation, but also 


Strive to raise all wages up to the American 


standard of living. 


There must also be cooperation between 


workers and employers in terms of collective 
between groups of equal influence 


Employers and 


bargaining 
and responsibility. workers 
and 


cooperation 


there is a desire 
both 


however, 


can cooperate great 
such sides. Real 


for on 


and effective cooperation, requires 
based upon organization 


the 


equal bargaining power 


and recognition of equality between 


two parties. 


We need assurance of protection of workers 
against the major hazards of modern industry-- 
lack to 
unemployment, These are 


power due to accidents, 


ana 


of earning 
to old age. 
partially provided for in the present Social 
Security Act. 

There ought to be a permanent organiza- 
for the rehabilita- 
the victims of the depression. Let 


let's call it 


in the United States 
of 


us not call it relief any more, 


tion 
tion 


rehabilitation and reconstruction. If we 
had had a great war or a4 great earthquake, 
we should cease to think in terms of relief 


ae, 








le would 

is an 
ndance, 
ower of 
them to 


eat in- 


eded to 
p to a4 
country? 
labor, 
2s com- 
rvices, 
merican 
raising 
in the 
he true 
lies. 


g is 4 
earners 
in the 
result, 
zes for 
groups 
ut also 
merican 


between 
lective 
fluence 
workers 

desire 
Real 
equires 
ization 


en the 


workers 
justry-- 
nts, to 
2se are 
Social 


ganiza- 
abilita- 
n. Let 
call it 

If we 
hquake, 
relief 
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think 
and of rehabilita- 


and begin to in terms of 
reconstruction 
of the 


disasters. 


tion victims of these 


We must begin to think in 


terms of training people who in 


Ss 
the past have gone into one form 


of occupation or another without 


any training and have remained 


a 
almost 


permanently unskilled and 


underskilled during their life- 


time. Wemust think regularly in 


terms of directing older people 


to means of subsistence which are 


r in competition with those of 


a+ 
Ov 


the wage earners actively engaged 


in the field of production. 


We should begin to develop 


a program in the next few years 


to make it possible for the or- 
ganized labor -froups of this 
country to know and understand 
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STATES WHICH HAVE NOT RATIFIED 
THE AMENOMENT 


o 
CHILO LABOR AMENDMENT 
tion 1, rhe ongress shail have power to limit, regulate and prohi 
the lator f persons under eighteen years of age. 
Section 2. The power of the several States is umiapairea by this article 
excep the operation of State iaws sfigll be suspended to the extent neces- 


ary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 








their wage and hour problems, and the prob- Government and with the other civic bodies 
lems of production within each industry. interested in improving the general standards 
This is exceedingly important for the workers of life in this country. 

in order that they may enter into collective The second objective is the extension 
bargaining with their employers on realistic of organization throughout the unorganized 


1is coming 


terms, fully equipped with the knowledge of and substandard industrial and agricultural 
their industry and its problems. froups in this country. 

We must continue to work for the One of the immediate and most important 
stability of employment as well for the tasks that lie before labor is the ratifica- 
stability and continuity of incomes now that tion of the child-labor amendment to the 
we are entering into a period of recovery. Constitution of the United States. Twelve 
It is inthis period that we as ar ion must more States must be added to the 24 States 
take action that will prevent or at least which have already ratified this amendment. 
mitigate the distress of future depressions. There canbe no doubt that the great majority 

of the people of the United States prefer 

There is concrete evicence of the better- that no child under 16 years of age should 
ment of our national economic conditions be employed, and that children between the 
This is the time when the standards of lator ages of 16 and 18 should be protected against 
can most definitely ana specifically be hazards of unhealthful and unwholesome 
improved. Labor now must expect and desire occupations. 

ntinuing and reasonable increases in its 
der 


income and in its wages. It rust 


mand and 


me as 
oOvarve 


the year in 


expect a definite program for the stabiliza- : 2 

: legislatures meet in regular sessions and I! 
tion of employment in this country 
want to urge upon you to make the adoption 
w m t S s t m ; 

Two forms of progress, it seems to me, of the child-labor amendment a major program 
are at the moment open for the workers in of your legislative activity It can be done 
t ee iv .-Gii wt Whe 

th j S ° } } 
e United States and it should be done at this time, s that 
The first is a program of legislation competition in industry should no longer rest 


in which labor must cooperate 


with 


the upon the flesh and blood of our little children. 
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LOCAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES* 


FLORENCE E. PARKER 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 











onsuners' cooperative associations various kinds and service associations whic! 
serve the mutual interests of the members in render specified services to the membership. | 
their capacity as consumers. They are dis- 
tinguished by three principal characteristics: COOPERATIVE MERCHANDISING ASSOCIATIONS 
(1) They are democratic institutions with all 
members < an equal footing, each having one : 
. Plage 2 A store is probably the form of coopera- 
+ lia 
vote andar more. \ proay vovlng 1s allowed. 5 a . . 
ed at ee , eee tive which most people think of when consumers' 
(2) The funds necessary to carry on cooper- a : eds : 
cooperation 1S mentioned. Most cooperative 
Live enterprises F contributed ainly by ; is zo Rees 
Stores have started as dispensers of food, 
+ - e? e enr » fa + 5 net 
vne Ss, who uSL 4 cCrice itor a seast % . ; . 
limiting their stocks, at least at first, 
ne share each. If interest is paid on the 
to dry grocerie d canned and packag 
share rate does not exceed , : - pet 
e -<oodas, wnicn dao ot involve loss Dy spoil 
the cu rate in the locality. P : Le 
age. ther ec odities suct as green 
(3) he net savings realized are returned to 2 
vegetadies ana meats are added as the 
the members in proportion to the amount of ‘ , ’ . . 
demand develops. In rural communities coc 
usiness they do at the cooperative The : : D amas 
: the cooperative store often becomes 4 eye 
benefit of the cooperative association to ; , a ‘ : . : i - , 
; i "eeneral store handling a Little of the 
Lhe individual member is thus aependent not ; e 
: : ; everything. was 
upon his investment but upon the use he makes = 
y 
of the " see of > B 5 + oY 7 > ; : 
Ol tne services oO! the association. Nearly half of the consumers’ co- ht 
J ahi 
- ar atiw ac mi ot i ar + } } aft the 
ese >neral characteristics of a co- operative associations on the 11st ol the i 
, Bu 5 Labor Statis Cc at ] nd 9 
operative ssociatior are known as the Sureau of Labo tatistics at the e beg 
; ' , 933 were store societ Ss. This type 
Rochda le principles", established by the of = 193: “ a _— “wee 
’ : : , ‘ 4 , of cooperative involves th handling f 
8 weavers of Rochdale, England, who formed OF =COOPErassve § snvoLveS aed AAG Ss ong 
man 
many on ; \ h vary ¢ hij)t — all: ati 
; irst ec imers' cooperative ociet many commodities with varying but generally : 
- — e in 1844 Pe small margins of profit and considerable wine 
ope ing o vnese principle in C44 i! ac 
= a - . =a ¢ + ~ rs CO 
idition, . mers' cooperative societies waste and spoilage. It is therefore not ; 
} + * hoa 3 A hae VY 
follow cer i other procedures which ex- Surprising that it has yielded somewhat y 
rr * 4 > } ww a - ~ 2 2 4 cer 
rience P own to e sound, suc aS in popularity to other types of cooperative, 
in 
P oper rship: (2) sale of goods at enterprise. o? 
the 
urrent prices, to make possible the returr ‘ . y bd 
The cooperative gasoline filling Lo 
; purcha rebates, and to care for ‘ 
Station has become very popular. This field 
i Led es (3) cash sales only; 5 v . 
ae has offered conditions which are in most a 
(4 1latio of reserves, fron the net : 5 -@ 
respects the opposite of those which prevail re 


in the ¢rocery and general merchandise field. 


insure financial stability and to facilitate : ¥ e ver , ea 

. aa " Requiring no large investment of capital and . 
expansion of services; and ; bonding of op 
{ee : : offering relatively wide margins of saving, ope 
&ii officers and employees who andle large 


cooperative gasoline stations have not 


presented formidable problems of management 


with one or two exceptions, local con- and capitalization. Cooperative gasoline 7 om 
sumers' cooperative organizations may be stations are especially popular in the small poe 


Civided into two broad classes: Merchandis- towns of the Middle West, where the members 
r car 


e largely farmers for whom the cost of 
nem 
Another article on central consumer cooperative enterprises will appear hom 
tn a forthcoming issue of the Bulletin. 
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A CooPpERATiIvVE STORE AT BRULE, WISCONSIN 


petroleum products is a significant cash 
item in farm operation. 
The expansion rate of gasoline and oil 


cooperative associations has also slowed down 
The 

States 

is now fairly well covered 
network, 


somewhat, recently. rural territory in 


the Middle Western where the growth 
the fastest 


by a cooperative 


was 


while expansion 


into urban districts and intorural districts 


in other sections of the country is just 


beginning. 


Besides handling gasoline and motor oils, 


many cooperative gasoline stations deal in 


tires, batteries, and certain automobile 


ccessories. 


iy 


In Kansas and Missouri gasoline 
cooperatives are now also entering the 

This reverses the procedure in 
Michigan, 


gro- 
cery field. 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, where 
the progress has generally been from groceries 
to general merchandise and then to gasoline. 
Cooperative purchase of wood, 

al, and fuel oil is also in- 
creasing. An 
the 


in fuel, orthe local 


association may be 


formed for sole purpose of 


dealing co- 


operative store may add a fuel 


yard and sell fuel at retail 


directly to its members. Some- 


the members’ orders are 


the 


Limes 
pooled coal is bought 


The 


ana 


n carload lots. railroad 


car is run upon a siding and the 


members haul their own orders 


This is 
the 


home from the car door. 


1 common practice among 


farmers*® cooperative organiza- 


tions in Nebraska. 
Consumers’ cooperative 
creameries and bakeries are among 
the less usual types of 


Both require the 


coopera- 
tive endeavor. 
investment of a considerable 


amount of capital for plant and 


equipment. Consumers’ coopera- 
tive creameries are associations 
supplying dairy products for their 
members" needs, on aretail basis. 
They should not be confused with 
the farmers’ cooperative creameries 
which are producers’ organizations 
private retail 


marketing their products to 


and wholesale dealers. 


SERVICE ASSOCIATIONS 
Although the consumers® cooperative 
movement is still in its infancy in this 


country, the furnishing of a wide variety of 


services has already been undertaken 


A comparatively new form of 


ooper- 
atively. service 
asso- 


North 


organization is the cooperative funeral 


found the 


States. 


ciation, principally in 


Central Generally it is a nonstock 


organization, operating with funds obtained 


through the 
which entitle the member's 


sale of membership certificates 


entire immediate 


family to the services of the association. 


The great majority of burial asso- 
ciations furnish complete funeral service, 
from the embalming of the body to actual 
interment. In most of these associations 





A GASOLINE AND Oi. COOPERATIVE AT SOUTH ST PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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TIRES -BATTERIES COMPLI 
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the undertaker is merely an employee of the 
cooperative organization. 
Many funeral societies depart from the 


general cooperative practice of operating 
at current prices and charge the members 
prices which are as near cost as possible, 
with due provision for expenses. In such 
cases, there is, of course, little or no 
margin left from which to make patronage 
returns, the members having already received 
their dividends in the form of lower prices. 

arage associations have been formed in 
several sections of the country, to furnish 
either storage space or repair service or 
both. Other cooperative groups are furnish- 


meals, or laundry 
still 


ing library service, water, 


service. Cooperative laundries are 


rare, however. They involve considerable 


investment and equipment if operated on a 


scale and have thus far not been 


Although restaurant 


commercial 
particularly successful. 
societies are stil] relatively few in number, 
been very successful. 


several have 


In many places single men have started 
hiring 
This 


been especially true among the workers in 


their own boarding and rooming houses, 


@ cook and housekeeper to do the work. 
has 
and laborers 


district of Michigan 


the Great Lakes. Similar 

° well as associations to 
furnish clothes cleaning and pressing service, 
have been formed among the students on many 


college campuses. 


fruitful 
cooperative 


Rural districts have been 


ground for the establishment of 


associations. a recent 
than 1,800 


Families living in districts 


telephone survey 


showed more such associations in 


Minnesota alone. 
not 


served by a@ private company have formed 


associations, bought their own poles and equip- 


ment, and have installed their own instruments. 
The switchboard is generally located in a 
Store or some other convenient place, with 


the storekeeper or other person acting as a 


volunteer operator. Where the number of 


members and of calls warrants, a full-time 
paid operator is employed. Power is obtained 
from a local private company. Hook-up with 


a private telephone company provides outside 
or toll service. 


The passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 has greatly stimulated the forma- 
societies to supply 
has encouraged the 
in rural districts 


tion of cooperative 


electric power. The act 


spread of electrification 


by providing for loans to companies, aséso- 
ciations, and municipalities which comply with 
the requirements laid down in the law. Over 


the loans made up to July 15, 
to cooperative associations. 


60 percent of 
1936, 
Normally 


were made 


the funds of a cooperative are sup- 


plied by the members. In this field, however, 


the costs of installation are prohibitive 


for the average rural group. The Federal loan 


solves this problem, since it can be repaid 
Pp 


over a period of 25 years. 


Insurance is another service which has 
favored by cooperatives. 
districts have com- 
bined to furnish themselves collective 
protection various risks. Not all 
of these entirely 
operative nor do they claim to be such. 

with 


recently been 


Policyholders in rural 
with 
against 
organizations are co- 
Many 
are organized as mutual companies only 
a semicooperative character. 


Automobile insurance is a comparatively 


for cooperative associations but 


some sections of the 


new field 
become extensive ir 
Besides writing fire and automobile 


has 
country. 

insurance, cooperatives are now protecting 
themselves in a similar fashion against hail, 


accidents, and death. 


medical and 
the United 


least 


Associations furnishing 


hospital care are still rare in 


States. however, at 
one cooperative hospital. In addition, 


formerly without medical service, 


There exists, 


one 


small town, 


now provides hospital and medical care co- 


operatively on a community basis. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


A credit union is one of the simplest 
forms of cooperative organization. Each 
member subscribes for one or more shares. 
From these pooled funds loans are made to 
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members only. Each application for a loan 
must State the purpose for which the money 
is desired and each is considered on its 
merits by the credit committee of the 


organization. 


Until the association attains considerable 
paid employees. 
who receives any 


usually has no 


the 


size, it 
only 
the treasurer, who 


Generally person 
is paid a 
All other 
their 


remuneration is 

for the work 

committee members give 
Under of the 

$50 or less are made on 

the Small 

a credit union to 


modest sum involved. 


officers and 


services free. most credit- 


laws, loans of 


note of 


union 


the personal borrower. 


overhead expense enables 
make loans at rates which are relatively low 
in comparison with those 


usual for small loans. 


One percent a month, 


calculated on the unpaid 


act. In other States there is a choice 
between the State and Federal acts. Up to 
the end of October 1935 over 1,700 coopera- 
tive credit associations had been formed 
under the Federal act. Altogether, there 
are at present between six and seven 
thousand credit unions in existence in the 
United States. 
HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 

Housing associations have been of 

limited development in the United States, 


mainly because of the difficulty of financing 


such projects. Housing cooperatives in this 
country have usually been concerned with 
apartment houses. The 
member of sucha cooper- 
ative does not receive 


title to any individual 





balance of the loan, is 
the maximum. Lower 
charged by 


rates are 


many credit unions. 


prevailing 
practice, 


Under 
credit-union 
dividends 


are paid on 


the members‘ shares at 


the end of each operat- 





dwelling, but merely owns 


shares in the organiza- 


COUNTY FAR Byp, 
a 


yott 


tion equal to the value 
of the 
occupies. 


dwelling he 

His evidence 
of ownership consists 
of a certificate of 
shares and a permanent 


lease on his apartment. 


ing year. This is con- Part of the share sub- 
trary to the Rochdale scription is covered 
orineipies. a ‘che AN INDIANA CREDIT UNION 6 Gis Geen ae 
Rochdale basis a fixed rate of interest rest being amortized over 4 period of years. 
would be paid on shares and any additional The member makes a monthly payment which 
earnings would be returned to the patrons, covers the installment on his shares and 
who in this case are the borrowers, in pro- his pro-rata share of thetotal fixed charges 
portion to the amount of interest paid by and operating expenses of the building. The 
them during the year. The same end could price of the apartment varies according to 
be attained by reducing the rate of interest the number of rooms and their location. 


charged on loans. 


Credit associations have been one of the 


fastest growing forms of cooperatives in 


recent years. They exist 
Their 


erated by the passage in 


in every State of 


the Union. formation has been accel- 


19274 of an act per- 


mitting the Federal incorporation of credit 


societies. This makes it possible to in- 


corporate 4 credit union as a Federal asso- 


Ciation in States which have no credit-union 


A number of the cooperative housing 
associations not only own and manage the 
housing quarters cooperatively, but also 
carry on other cooperative activities. Some 


associations conduct 


grocery stores, 


of these cooperative 


cleaning and pressing estab- 


lishments and similar enterprises. Others 
have organized educational classes for 
children and adults, concerts, and other 


recreational features for their members. 











EXTENT OF LOW WAGES AND LONG HOURS IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


"There ts still opportunity in the railroad industry for the adjust- 


ment of rates und hours in those instances where long hours or low rates 


are out of line with the practices 


of the industry generally.... The 


large number of railroad employees who were still working at low rates of 


pay tn 1935 suggests the desirability 


wage rates." 


considering qa minimum limit to 


Report of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation on *The Extent of 
Low Wages and Long Hours in the Railroad Industry,* November 1936. 


More than one out of every 10 workers 
employed on class I railroads in November 
1933 and in November 1935 belonged in the 
low-wage group earning 35 cents per hour or 
less, according to a study made by the Office 
of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
In November 1933, 155,540 out of the 1,137,900 
wage earners employed by the railroads and 
in November 1935 nearly 117,100 out of the 
1,123,500 workers employed earned 35 cents 
or less per hour. The decline in the number 
of railroad employees earning 35 cents or 
less per hour between 1933 and 1935 was 
largely due to the restoration of the 10 
percent deduction in the basic wage rates 
of all railroad employees, which occurred 


during this period. 


Approximately four out of every five 
of the employees earning 35 cents per hour 
or less were paid on an hourly ordaily basis, 
both in 1933 and in 1935. More than 79 per- 
cent earned between 25 and 35 cents an 
hour in both periods covered by the survey. 
The pay-cut restoration, however, changed 
somewhat the distribution of the employees 
receiving the lowest rates by moving some 
of them into the next higher pay classifica- 
tion. For instance, in 1935 only 242 workers 
earned 15 cents per hour or less, compared 
with about 1,700 workers in 1933. 


Weekly Earnings. Employees on class I 
railroads earning as low as 35 cents per 
hour or less averaged about $12.05 per week 
in November 1935. Their weekly wage income 
ranged from $10.15 for extra-gang men to 
$14.55 for crossing-and-bridge flagmen and 
gatemen, and $14.70 for coach cleaners. 


The weekly earnings of the group of 
employees paid on an hourly or daily basis 
in November 1935 averaged $11.75. Those 
paid on a weekly or monthly basis averaged 
$13.45 per week. Their higher earnings were 
due largely to their longer workweek. They 
averaged 50 hours per week, compared with ar 
average of about 40 hours per week for the 
employees paid on an hourly or daily basis. 


Long Hours. Reports on hours of work 
were obtained by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation from all class I railroad 
employees except executives and train- and 
engine-service workers. These reports 
covered one pay-roll period nearest May l, 
1934, and indicated that about 110,250 rail- 
road employees regularly worked more than 48 
hours per week. This was about 128 percent 
of. all the employees covered by the survey. 
Less than 5 percent of the total number of 
railroad workers, or about 1 out of every 
20, worked more than 8 hours in any one day. 


Most of the employees who worked in 
excess of 48 hours per week were employed on 
a 7-day schedule. bout 22 percent of these 
employees averaged more than 56 hours per 
week. Over 4,000 men were reported as working 


81 hours per week. 


The proportion of employees working more 
than 48 hours per week varied considerably 
in the different sections of the country. It 
ranged from about 9 percent in the Eastern 
District to 14.7 percent in the West and 16,2 
percent in the South. 


The average weekly working time of the 
110,250 long-hour employees was 58 hours. 
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It ranged from approximately 55 hours for 


telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen to 
69 hours for railroad lieutenants and police 
Among the other railroad occupa- 
with long hours, 


averaged 59 hours per week for 


sergeants. 


tional groups employment 
crossing-and- 
bridge flagmen and gatemen, 60 hours for gang 
63 hours for 


foremen and gang leaders, yard- 


masters, 66 hours for patrolmen and watchmen, 
and 67 hours for general and department foremen. 


Occupations of Low-Wage Employees. About 


regular earnings, were furnished with free 


housing. Such accommodations are provided 
by the railroad companies, either because of 
the need to have certain maintenance men 


available at all times near the place of em- 
ployment, or because no living quarters other 
than those provided by the company are avail- 


able in the immediate vicinity of the place 
of employment. 

The reports to the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation disclosed that 17,895 rail- 



































92 out of every 100 employees in the wage road employees received free housing in 1935, 
brackets earning as low as against 22,724 in 1933. 
as 35 cents per hour or This represents about 15 
7 . j ~ 4 a) ) 
less were found in 13 of AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARMINGS OF LOw-WAGE RAILROAD percent of all the workers 
the 128 occupational EMPLOYEES BY OCCUPATIONS, NOVEMBER 1935° earning 35 cents per hour 
classification groups used or less reported for each 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 
by the Interstate Commerce OCCUPATION WEEKLY | WEEKLY period. In the Eastern 
wOURS EARNINGS 
Commission. These 13 oc- District only 47 employees 
cupations covered 143,000 Telephone-switchboard operators and had free housing accommo- 
4 : office assistants...... 4? $13.05 = , - 
employees earning 35 cents wee ; : ages dations in 1935, aS com- 
Messergers and office 4s 11.9 
per hour or less in 1933 Janitors and cleaners 45 12.84 pared with 8,598 in the 
and 108,000 in 1935. sme deapediane |= wa South, and 9,250 in the 
section mer | 39 11. 36 
Section laborers and Maintenance-of-way laborers (other thar Western District. More 
track) gardeners anc farmers 42 ll. an 5 th 
extra-gang men accounted = — ar e | asap than 95 percent of the 
vLoacr cae —_—ae 6h 6?*8O Cee te ea e868 6 6 6 a 6 * 4 . \ 
for 57 percent of these Classified laborers (shop: ‘ employees FeCcesving free 
employees in 1935. The houses and power plants) 46 13.86 housing accommodations 
: General laborers ‘shops, engine houses ‘ o ~— = . 
next largest occupational Pn ga a a were maintenance-of- way 
d power plant 
H e r 
group was made up of jeneral laborer re amatior laborers. A rew were 
: \ and timber treating plants) 4 12.7 C s and h 
crossing-and-bridge flag- Pn: ze eibmece , * camp cooks and kitchen 
Truckers (stations, warehouses d : Mass 
men and gatemen, who con- platforms). ........- i a2 11.91 helpers. lost of these 
ters, c sooks and kite 50 .99 s general] é i 
stituted about 8 percent =Etere, Cop coms ae: ' : agi worker generally earned 
Crossing- and-bridge flagmer dad gatemer 50 SS at 9 i 7 
of the total. considerably less than 35 
* Does not include employees who lost isme because of cents per hour. 
More than four-fifths voluntary unemployment, Sickness, accident or other 
ssmiiar causes or who received large part of their 
of all messenger and office earnings as gratustres Minimum Wages. In 
boys employed by class I view of the large number 
railroads and more than of railroad employees 
two-thirds of all waitresses, camp cooks, still working at very low rates of pay in 


and kitchen helpers were included in the 
brackets earning 35 cents per hour or less. 

In the Southern and Western Districts 
mMaintenance-of-way and shop laborers ac- 
counted for about 80 percent of all the 
employees reported as earning 35 cents per 
hour or less in these districts in 1935. In 
the East the bulk of these employees in 1935 
consisted of crossing-and-bridge flagmen and 
gatemen, office boys, and messengers. 

Free Housing. Some of these low-wage 
railroad employees, in addition to their 


the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
additional annual cost 
result from apply- 
of pay to all work- 
of $15 ,would 
in an estimated additional cost of 
approximately $9,386,000 per year. This 
amounts to about six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total pay roll of class I railroads in 
1935. A minimum wage of $12 per week would 
reduce the extra cost to about two-tenths of 
1 percent of the 1935 pay roll. 


1935, 
tion estimated the 
to railroads which would 
ing &@ minimum basic rate 
A minimum weekly 


ers. wage 


result 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1936 


FLORENCE PETERSON 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


rates of union journeymen in the 


trades advanced on the average nearly 


4 cents an hour from May 15, 1935, to May 15, 
1936 They rose from $1.254 perhour in 1935 
to $1.294 in 1936. Organized helpers anda 
common laborers in the building trades had 


their rates 


interval, 


72 o 
Ooo: cenu 
f 2 se J 
Ol w]e 


cents over the year 


iy e 1 9 
increasec cs 


from nearly 81 cents per hour to 
ts. The average full-time workweek 
ours in 1936 for all trades as 
in union agreements was unchanged 


Portable and hoisting engineers averaged, 
for the country asa whole, the highest hourly 
rate forunion workers inthe building trades. 
It amounted to slightly more than $1.44 per 
reported the next 

$1.41 per hour. 
sign painters, plaster- 
fitters, 
steam 


hour. Union bricklayers 


highest rate, which was 


Union marble setters, 


ers, lathers lumbers and as 
» ?P eg 


electricians (inside wiring), and 


fitters had average wage rates from $1.35 to 


$1.40 per hour. Organized slate and tile 






























from the previous roofers, structural- 
ear. Agreements for ees iron workers, elevator 
1elpers and laborers UNION WAGE- RATES AND HOURS constructors, stone- 
in 1936 provided or IN BUILDING TRADES, 1907-1936 masons, tile layers, 
the average for 39, § INDEX 1I929=100 INDEX asbestos workers, 
ours of work per week. ‘ ua glaziers, and stone- 

ata on unier i eee — “OURS PER WEEK ~ = cutters had wage rates 
hours and wage rates between $1.25 and $1.35 
sre collected in the ad 2 per hour. Rens the 
principal trade iy seven remaining journey- 
May of eac ear by man trades the union 
the Bureau o ore ig - scale of pay ranged 
Statistics. The 1936 from slightly more than 

40 40 ¢ 

survey inthe building “WAGE-RATES PER HOUR $1.14 per hour for 
trades covered 70 granite cutters to 
Serge cities in 36 - 20 nearly $1.25 per hour 
States and the District for cement finishers 
of Columbia nion ° (9aF 1970 7915 7920 7925 7930 736° and painters. 
wages and ours J Among the union 
are established by groups of helpers and 
agreement between an employer or a group of laborers, building laborers had average 
employers and a labor organization The wage rates in 1936 of 794 cents per hour, 
union scale generally fixes only the minimum as compared with 84 cents per hour for 
wages and maximum hours for its members The hod carriers, 93 cents for plasterers’ 
more experienced and skilled workers may laborers, and 97 cents for elevator- 
earn more than the union rate constructors' helpers. 

Wageerate increases for the year ending Nearly one-third of the union journeymen 
May 15, 193€, were reported for nearly 30 in the building trades covered by the 1936 
percent of all the building-trades members survey had rates of $1.50 or more per hour. 
covered in 1935 and 1936 Asbestos workers, Five of the 24 journeyman trades--bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters, and steam fitters marble setters, plasterers, slate and tile 
reported the largest number of their union roofers, ang engineers--reported approximately 


Decreases 


over the l-year period were 
by less than 1 percent of the total 
bership in the building trades. 


or* more of their members receiving 

About 3 percent of 
all the building trades 
$1.00 per 


one-half 
$1.50 or more per hour. 


the union journeymen in 


had rates less than hour. 


wage 
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tes of less than $1.00 per hour were most 
prevalent among union glaziers, composition 
roofers, and stonecutiters. 

About 38 percent of the union memtershif 

the helpers’ and laborers’ trades had 

Le ranging from @7£ cents to $1.CC per 

fs Nearly l1€ percent averaged $1.C0 cr 
nore per hour. 

Among the union helpers for plasterers, 
steam fitters, elevator constructors, ar 
tile layers approximately one-half ad hourly 
rates of $1.00 or more. Of all the trades, 

lilding laborers hac the largest proportion 
of members (40 percent) with rates less tha 

75 cents per hour. 
AVERAGE UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS IN SELECTED 

BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN 70 CITIES, MAY 1936. 
TRADE WAGES HOURS 

PER HOURTPER WEE 
All building trades ....... $1.22 38.7 
A ee er a a 1.29 38.5 
gh i a a a 1.41 39.4 
oo! 1. 23 39.8 
Electricians, inside wiremen . 1.36 35.8 
Elevator constructors .... ey 40.4 
ee ee a a Rar 38.6 
POs «4 ss 2 st ee ae 1.25 35.3 
goofy ee a a ee ee a 1,39 37.2 
Plumbers and gas fitters... 1.35 39.8 
Roofers, composition. .... 1.18 40.1 
BeGGmOGONS. nc th Ct 1.22 39.€ 
Structural irom workers ... Loz 39.6 
Helpers and laborers ...... 83 39.6 
Building laborers ...... . 80 39.9 
Med COPTierG 1 ws sc ew eee es . 84 39.8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers OF 40.3 
Stean fitters’ helpers... . 89 39.9 

Hours of Work. Nearly 80 percentof all 
the union members in the building trades had 
agreements providing for a 40-hour workweek. 
Slightly more than3 percent of the membershi] 
wes covered by agreements calling for more 
than 40 hours of work per week. About 30 
percent of the union painters and 20 


=i 


percent of the plasterers and their helpers 
had a 30-hour workweek. 

None of the union agreements ir the 
building trades covered by the surve} 


¥ dav Ner.1 ' « @ , 
one day. Ir, Der.ver nearly ali the organize 
oDuliGcing-traces worKers naG agreements 
nvidine fo a 9 . . y ¢ 
providing for @ 7-iiour aay, and 61 se attie 
t a feho > Ir Rutte ‘ about 
ior &@ C-nour day. i sULLE, Orive, @00UU 
srieehalf t rade ag : sur dav o 
one-half the trades nac 4&4 O-fnour cay. ror 
tne country 4S a wiole, however, tiere was 
- — L + BY > , - } - » 9 ~ 
no iarkeaq tendency toward the generaéi acop- 


tion of a 6- or 77-hour workday. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. Higher rates 


for overtime work are provicec for in aimost 
by 7 ; a or r T 
all building-trades apreements. e union 
2 e from one and one-t rd times th 
rate veries [ro one anc one ira time vne 
regular rate to two and one-half times the 
—— Ge } e a Tine nA a 
regular iourly rate. lime ana 4 alf or 
| + » e * 
ouol vime are, owever, vane ost usuai 
rates for overtime work. 
— - ce af th rec r eat a a 
worK im @eacess olf tne reeuia’r scneauiec 
ours 1S frequentiy pronibvitec, especially 
~ rr * ra ~ ~Y . - } * 4 
if some memoers of the unio are unempioyec. 
Faceptions are allowed only ir. cases of 
emergency, such as when life na property 
= . _ 
are in dénger. work on Sundays is usually 
a mn ; ‘ 


Holiday ork is somewhat more strictly 
regulated than Sunday work. 


T ~ ~ + _ 

he number of apprentices permitted to 

rl y + cenera)) seit A Yr r an 
work on a@ job is generally specified 1 inior 
agreements. Une apprentice to three journey- 


The minimum age for apprentices varies fron 
15 to 18 years, and the ximum is usually 
2 years. In most cases apprentices start 
at about one-third the journeyman's rate of 


are granted specifiec increases every 
e 


6 months or every year. 


Other provisions sometimes incorporated 
in union agreements for the building trades 
deal with extra pay for work performed under 
special conditions, such as_ wher workers 
are callec but not put to work, or wher 
they work only part of a day, or when they 
are forced to remain idle bdDecause of lack 
of materials or poor weather conditions. 











whic 
THE MACHINE AND ITS WORK 


The "Mechanical Man" in this picture uses human speech to describve 
the relationship between machines and human labor in industry. It is a 
part of the United States Department of Labor exhibit on labor problems. 


"I am a mechanical man, built by human be sold at lower prices to more people, 
hands to represent or "typify" the modern and thus built up a much larger business, 
machine in industry. Many dislike me. They whicl in turn required more people to 
say I do the work formerly done by human be employed. 
beings. People often point to me as the "Il create and supply a demand for new 
cause of unemployment -- technological unem- products. I place all sorts of convenience 
ployment, they call it--because I am a in the hands of the people and take upon my 
creature of science or technology. shoulders the heaviest work and burdens. 

"It is true that I, the machine, have provide quicker means of travel and communi- 
taken the places of hand workers in some en- cation. I protect lives through automatic 
ployments. I admit that for a period of time devices and make life easier and better or 
I temporarily take away the jobs of human man, WHO IS MY MASTER. 
beings -- many thousands of them in fact. "I believe that I would be welcomed by 

"But, I am and can be a real benefactor workers everywhere if some means can be 
‘to mankind. In almost every case where I provided, first to reduce the hardship of 
appeared in industry, I actually created more temporary unemployment--for which I a 
jobs and provided more employment for men unavoidably responsible -- and, second, to 
and women. I did this by cutting down the make available to the millions of humar 
cost of goods or greatly increasing the beings who work for a living some of the 
production so that the product then could benefits and savings I bring." 


AND ORUDG 























BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1936 


























he aggregate net profits for the first profits of 16 011 comparies were about 70 per- 
nths of 1936 of 229 industrial and ner- cent larger than in the similar period of 1935. 
c ile concerr.s, 144 class lrailroads, ana 54 The 1C automobile companies covered by 
public utilities are estimated by the federal the sample registered an increase of about 71 
ple, eserve Bank of New Yorx at $1,388,600,000. percent in their aggregate net profits for 
ess, were about 48 percent higher than for the first 9 months of 1936, comparec with 1935 
ve the same period of 1935, about 17 percent Their total net profits were 56 percent 
= 
/ new | NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
neces | a : ee 
m my NUMBER ] First 9 months of -- 
7 CORPORATION GROUPS - 
| COMP ANIE 19% 1930 1935 1936 
juni- | | ee 
ee if 
ee ee 427 | $2,475,400,000 |$1,678,000,000 |$938, 100,000 |$1, 388,600,000 
| automobiles ee oe em 10 307,700,000 145,000,000; 132,400,000 227,000,000 
ad by | Automobile parts ..... 26 79,000,000 36,100,000 36,200,000 46,000,000 
te Building supplies .... 8 20,400,000 12,700,000] 3,200,000 8,700,000 
ens Themicals ard drugs ... 17 124,600,000 100,200,000 81,500,000 117,200,000 
™ 7 Clothing and textiles 5 3,200,000 1,500,000 1,100,000 2,600,000 
” Electrical equipment . . 6 88,800,000 54,500,000 29,500,000 42,900,000 
pow Food products .. 29 131,300,000! 122,000,000} 75,800,000 97,400,000 
= Household supplies 6 13,900,000 | 6,400,000 4,600,000 6,800,000 
Machinery and tools 4 24,000,000 15,500,000 8,700,000 18,400,000 
Metals and mining 20 49,900,000 26,700,000 31,900,000 45,800,000 
Mtfice equipment . . 6 21,800,000 14,400,000 10,600,000 12,500,000 
il 16 113,600,000 67,500,000 39,900,000 67,500,000 
Paper and paper products . 5 4,200,000 4,100,000 2,000,000 2,400,000 
Printing and publishirg 21,800,000 20,900,000 6,100,000 7,100,000 
Public utilities..... 54 187,700,000 180,900,000 | 122,700,000 140,600,000 
Railroads, Class I** ... 144 945,300,000 648,200,000 | 321,200,000 434,900,000 
Railroad equipment .... 6 30,600,000 32,800,000 900,000 11,800,000 
Shipping ..... 3 3,700,000 1,600,000 1,500,000 2,200,000 
Steel 15 241,900,000 142,100,000 7,500,000 62,300,000 
a ee ae 5 8,700,000 5,400,000 2,100,000 2,300,000 
Miscellaneous 28 53,300,000 39,500,000 21,700,000 32,300,000 
Losses tn ttalic tyhe. ** Nel operaiing income. 
































smaller 


machinery and tools, 
Steel companies, 


first 9 months of 





than for the 


Building supplies, 


included 


1935. 


clothing and textiles, 
railroad equipment, and 


in the sample, had 


profits more than twice as large as in the 


The 9 months' net 


than 


$2,200,000, asagainst a deficit of $1,500,000 
in the first 9 months of 1935. 
roads reported 


operating 
before 


income, 


1930 


again of 35 
that is, 
interest and rental charges are paid. 


27 percent lower 


corresponding 9-month higher » but 
period of 1930, and 44 percent smaller than than in the first 9 monthsof 1929. The 3 
for the same period of 1929. shipping companies reported net profits 


Class | 
percent in 
in the 








rail- 


income 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Employment in November in the combined 


nonmanufacturing indus- 
the 


upward 


manufacturing and 


tries surveyed each month by Bureau of 


Labor Statistics continued the trend 
1936. 


were added to 


Started in February Approximately 


67,500 workers the pay rolls 


in these combined industries from October 


to November. Weekly pay rolls in November 


were nearly $6,C0C,000 greater than in Octo- 


ber. he increase in employment was largely 
due to the greater activity in the durable- 
goods industries. This proved sufficient 


to offset the seasonal decline in employment 


in the nondurable-goods industries. 


MANUFACTUR 


Contrary to the seasonal trend factory 


employment advanced from October to Novem- 
ber. The gain was slight -- 19,200 workers-- 
but noteworthy because employment in Novem- 


in 14 of the preceding 17 
available. 


ber has declined 
years for which 
Factory pay rolls advanced by 
$3, 400,000. the first 
1922 that disbursements 
increased 


information is 
approximately 
since 


This is year 


weekly wage have 


in the month of November. 
Fifty-four of the 89 manufacturing indus- 
higher employment 


in October. 


tries surveyed reported 


and pay rolls in November than 
Gains of 6 percent or more were recorded in 


the following industries: 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Automobiles ...... 16.6 23.9 
Sa 8.0 14.3 
Lighting equipment... 6.9 17.1 
Woolen and worsted goods 6.7 9.3 
a 6.3 10.0 
Iron and steel forgings. 6.1 12.6 

The remaining 25 manufacturing indus- 


tries reported reductions in employment 
which were largely seasoral. The most 
outstanding of these declines occurred in 
canning and preserving (42. percent), 
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ROLLS IN NOVEMBER 1936 


ING 


Employment in 

followed 
this time of the year. 

than 48,000 workers for 
tries was due largely to 
trade 
were also reported in 


the 16 nonmanufact uring 


industries the pattern usual for 
The net gain of more 
this group of indus- 
increased retail and 
Slight 


anthracite and bitumin- 


wholesale activities. gains 


ous and in crude petroleum. 
period, November 1935 
1,200,000 workers 


in the combined manu- 


coal mining, 
the year's 
1936, 
returned to jobs 


Over 
to November nearly 
were 
facturing industries. 
Weekly wage disbursements in these 


tries advanced slightly more than $51,000,000. 


and nonmanufacturing 


indus- 


INDUSTRIES 


5 


millinery (15.6 percent), fertilizers (9.2 


percent), and tin cans (6.7 percent). 


DURABLE=GOODS EMPLOYMENT 


November 1936. The pronounced gain of 
72,790 in the transportation equip- 
ment group, was chiefly 
responsible for the higher level of employ- 
industries i 
advanced by 
16,000 in machinery manufacturing, 4,800 in 
nonferrous metals, 2,600 in and steel, 
and 1,000 in railroad repair Declines 
in employment of 12,800 in and 6,300 
clay, and glass reduced the net gain 
for all the durable-goods 


industries to approximately 78,000. 


workers 
largely automobiles, 


=] 


ment in the 


durable-goods 
November. Employment also 
iron 
shops. 
lumber 
in stone, 
of employment 
Compared with Nearly 
460,000 more workers 
turing durable goods in 
in November 1935. The 
were as follows: 
131,200 in 
131, 100 in 
73,800 in 
48,200 in 
33,300 in 
31,100 in 
20,700 in 


November 1935. 
were engaged in manufac- 


gains in employment 
iron and steel 

machinery manufacturing 
transportation equipment 
lumber 

railroad repair shops 
nonferrous metals 

clay, and gless 


stone, 





November 1936 than 
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[ ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| NOVEMBER 1936, OCTOBER 1936, and NOVEMBER 1935 
| NUMBE OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
! INDUSTRY ; anit , 
NOVEMBER CTOSER NOVEMBER NOVEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
1936* 36% 1935 1936* 19368 1935 
| 
industries 8,100,300 8,081,100 |7,425,000 |$ 183,983,000 |$ 180,580,000 |$ 153,459,000 
irable-goods groups: 7,928,890 »~850,890 13,469,400 100,675,000 96,703,000 79,194,000 
! Iron and steel ..... 841,100 838,500 719,900 23,252,000 22,710,000 17,039,000 
| chinery 985,600 969,600 854,500 25,117,000 24,426,000 19,779,000 
| sportetion equipment 646,300 573,600 572,500 19,435,000 16,422,000 15,716,000 
| oad repair sho 292,200} 291,200} 258,900 8,843,000 8,667,000 7,134,000 
| r etal 310,900 306,100 279,800 7,476,000 7,307,000 6,032,000 
| 616,900 629,700 568,700 11,128,000 11,622,000 9,170,000 
clay, and ¢l 235,800 242,100 215,100 5,424,000 5,549,000 4,324,000 
| 
| rable-goods froups: 4,171,500 14, 239, 300 13,955,600 23,308,000 93,877,000 74,265,000 
xtiles ........ [1,707,600 |1,699,500 |1,631,000 27,621,000 28,033,000 25,563,000 
Se ae 287,900 300,200 279,800 4,702,000 5,170,000 4,499,000 
Oe few 4 ee ace 758,500 825,400 716,200 16,429,000 16,908,000 14,415,000 
baccc 91,300 89,300 87,500 1,222,000 1,217,000 1,130,000 
aper and printing... 557,700 552,300 527,900 14,657,000 14,345,000 12,903,000 
OMLGEES 6. 44 se w > 396,800 398,700 379,500 9,525,000 9,479,000 8,410,000 
ae ae ee ee 134,300 131,500 115,800 3,510,000 3,357,000 2,677,000 
Cc] i 237,400; 233,400 217,900 5,642,000 5,368,000 4,668,000 
* Preliminary z Kevisea 
DURABLE=GOODS PAY ROLLS Stor clay lass to $5,33 OC 
chi y anufacturing cq SE 13 
November 1936. Approxrinately $4 ro st 
ae added to the weekly payrolls r 
employed in the durable-goods indaustr NONDURABLE=GOODS EMPLOYMENT 
ember The wage con O 
advanced $3,013,000 in transportatior juip- November 1936. Total employment the 
ment, chiefly automobiles, $691,000 in mach- durable-zgoods dustries dec ead 5&,800 
inery manufacturing, $542,000 i1 “or fro ctc r to Nov r The largest decline 
steel, $176,000 in railroad repair shops d (66,900) occurre foods S ther 
$169,000 in nonferrous metals. ecline: ployment were 12, 300 eather, 
d 900 in c cals v remaining 
Compared with November 1935. ver t ONEUFEDLE-GFOOeS ILHEUSEF ICE ployment ad- 
l2-month period, November 1935 to Ne ber =o 109 veatile oC aper 
1936, weekly wage disbursements t he print Crs eV ae 
durable-goods industries advanced $21,500,000. t cece misceiianec roups 
The increase inthe wage income of the workers Compared with November 193s. All non- 
employed varied in amounts from $1, 100,00C durable-goods groups of industries employed 








workers in November 1936 than in November 
. The 
T 


interval was approximately 216,000. It 
A 


more 


1935 total increase over the year's 


i$ 
varied from 76,600 in textiles and 42,300 i 


foodstuffs to 3,800 in tobacco. 


NONDURABLE=GOODS PAY ROLLS 


November 1936. Workers employed in the 


nondurable-goods industries received about 


$569,000 less per week in November than ir 
the previous month. This was due largely 
to the reduction in the weekly pay rolls of 


$479,000 in 
$412,000 


Compared with November 1935, 


$468,000 
in textiles. 


foodstuffs, in leather, 
Over the 


l2-month period, November 1935 to November 
] pay 


goods industries 


the 


rolls in 


the nondurable- 
$9,043,000. The 


income of the 


» weekly 
advanced 
weekly 


gains in wage 


workers employed were $2,058,000 in textiles, 
$2,014,000 in foodstuffs, $1,75 
and printing, $1,115,000 in cl 
$203,000 in 


$974,000 in t 


4,000 in paper 
s 


-™) aa) 
micas 


in rubber, 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment in 
in November was 


preceding month and about 9 percent higher 
r 


than in November 1935. Factory pay rolls 
rose 1.5 percent in November. They were 


nearly 20 percent greater than in November 1935. 


[The Bureau of Labor Statistics revised 


index of factory employment was 
t 


November, as against 96.5 in Oc 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


of 100 
means 


ers employed during 


factory jobs in 


nd 965 in the previous month, 


87 in November 1935. 


revised index of pay rolls 


in manufacturing industries stood at 90.1 


o 


8&.8 in October, 


in November, compared with 
75.5 in November 19: 


z 
the average for the 





EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
All Manufacturing Industries 
inte Numbers 1923-25100 
Md + ' . . : . . , 7 ' , 





x Employment 


a a a an a a a a 


9 90 Wt «e:SCS 





Uberreo Stare s Bumeay » Lason Sravistics 





1923-25. 


index Numbers In the durable-goods 

— industries employment ad- 

vanced about 1.6 percent from 

“ October to November, and 

. nearly 13 percent over the 

Ty" year's interval, November 
a 1935 to November 1936. 

In the nondurable-goods 

1” industries employment de- 

clined approximately 1 per- 

i: cent in November. It was 

more than 5 percent higher 

w than in November 1935, and 

more than 3 percent higher 

58 than the average for the 





3-year period 1923-25. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment in manufacturing establishments Weekly earnings: 


averaged 40.5 hours per week in November, 


; $32.25 in automobiles 
about the same as in the previous month, and . 
ea 29.05 in blast furnaces androlling mills 
early 3 hours more per week than in November ‘ ; 
26.70 in foundries and machine shops 


1935. Hourly earnings averaged 58 cents in 


November 


as 


©) 


, 20.15 in brick manufacturing 
against slightly lower earnings cane 
19.10 in sawmills 


in the previous month and in November of the 










































































preceding year. The average weekly wage Average weekly hours of work and aver- 
income of factory workers in November was age hourly and weekly earnings in the 
estimated at $23.90. This was a gain of nondurable-gooas industries in November 
about 10 percent over November 1935. 1936 were-- 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING WEARING APPAREL 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
NOVEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE | ioveyece] INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INDUSTRY 1936 OCTOBER 1936 |NOVEMBER 1935] 1936 | OCTOBER 1936 [NOVEMBER 1935] 1935 OCTOBER 1936] NOVEMBER 1935 
NOVEMBER 1935] NOVEMBER 1936 NOVEMER 1936 NOVEMBER 1936 NOVEMBER 1936 NOVEMBER 1936 
Percent Percent | Cents Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
Clothing, men's ..]| 32.0] - 2.4 +11.8 $68.0] - 0.2 | - 3.6 $17.90 - 2.1 + 3.5 
Clothing, women's . 32.0 - 5.8 + 2.9 54.0 - 7.5 - 2.3 18.25 -11.0 * 2.8 
Corsets, etc. ...] 35.0 - 4.6 + 8.7 45.0 + 0.5 « 2.5 16.05 - 3.4 + 3 
Men's furnishings .] 38.5 - 1.3 + 0.4 36.5 + 0.6 « 2.2 16.00 * 3.23 - 2.9 
Millinery <i a ele « 3.2 + 6.8 59.0 * 3.9 - 2.6 18.35 - 3.3 + 6.8 
Shirts and collars.| 38.0 - 1.5 + 2.6 37.0 + 1.1 - 1.2 14.05 - 0.6 + 1.4 
In the five selected durable-goods Weekly hours: 
industries the average weekly hours and aver- 44.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
e hourly and weekly earnings in November 43.5 in paper anc pulp 
1936 were-- 38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
26.5 in petroleum refining 
weekly hours: 36.C in tires and inner tubes 
44.C in foundries and machine shops Hourly earnings (fin cents): 
44.0 in brick manufacturing 69.5 in tires and inner tubes 
43.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 84.0 in petroleum refining 
42.0 in sawmills 58.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
41.5 in automobiles 54.0 in paper and pulp 
36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
Weekly earnings: 
7&.0 in automobiles $32.10 in tires and inner tubes 
67.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 30.50 in petroleum refining 
61.0 in foundries and machine shops 25.75 in slaughtering and meat packing 
46.0 in orick manufacturing 23.45 in paper and pulp 
46.0 in sawmills 14.00 in cotton-goods manufacturing 








«3s 




















All the 10 selected durable- and nondur- Workers employed in blast furnaces and 
able-goods industries reported a longer work- rolling mills averaged approximately $4.65 
week in November 1936 than in November 1935. more per week in November 1936 than in Novem- 
Over the year's interval the hours of work in ber 1935. In the other selected industries 
blast furnaces and rolling mills increased the gains in the weekly wage income of the 
nearly 18 percent. In brick manufacturing workers employed ranged in amounts from 70 }§ 
the increase amounted to nearly 13 percent cents in cotton-goods manufacturing to $2.90 by f 
and in foundries and machine shops it amounted in automobiles and foundries and machine was 
to nearly 10 percent. shops and $3.35 in tires and inner tubes. ture 
© $88: 
Nove 
EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES of 
in \ 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE the 
NOVEMBER —octogeR 1936 | NOVEMBER 1035 NOVEMBER — octoger ol NOVEMBER 1935 | fron 
=" NOVEMBER ol NOVEMBER 1936 1936° NOVEMBER 19% NNOVEMEER 19% ' 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment........- 3,525, 300 + 1.4 ? 6.3 Employment......... 246, 200 - 1.9 + 3.8 
Weekly pay roll.... $64,327,000 + 2.6 +10.6 Weekly pay roll.... $3,440,000 + 6.3 + 7.5 
Weekly hours....... 44.0 + 0.6 + 3.0 Weekly hours....... 47.5 - 0.2 + 0.6 
Hourly earnings.... $0.52 + 0.1 + 0.7 Hourly earnings.... $0.30 + 0.5 + 2.9 1 vanc 
Weekly earnings.... $21. 15 © 1.2 + 4.0 Weekly earnings.... $14.20 * aa + 3.3 19 p 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT — 
Employment......... 1,439, 700 + 0.9 + 3.8 Employment......... 299 , 200 - 0.5 + 6.T allo 
Weekly pay roll.... $42,373,000 + 2.2 + 9.4 Weekly pay roll.... $8,736,000 - 1.0 +10.2 em 
Weekly hours....... 43.5 + 0.4 * 2.9 Weekly hours:...... 40.0 - 2.4 + 0.7 sei 
Hourly earnings.... $0.67 + 0.8 + 2.6 Hourly earnings.... $0.81 * Be + 2.8 ee 
Weekly earnings.... $29. 25 + Ra + 5.4 Weekly earnings.... $31.95 - 0.5 + 3.2 ar 
aver 
STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS Rete 
Employment......... 1,079,900 - 1.6 * 9,7 Employment........- 194, 900 « Gi + 2.7 
Weekly pay roll.... $35,950,000 + 0.1 #12.9 Weekly pay roll.... $5,961,000 + 2.9 + 9.2 and | 
Weekly earnings.... $33.30 + 2.5 ‘2:9 Weekly earnings.... $31.05 + 3.3 + 6.4 a 
Noven 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES ingo 
Employment......... 377,500 + 1.6 + €.2 Employment......... 202,900 a G7 + 7.1 ae 
Weekly pay roll.... $8,921,000 + 2.9 +23.1 Weekly pay roll.... $3,279,000 = 3.1 +11.6 blie: 
Weekly hours....... 32.0 . 32 +16.0 Weekly hours....... 42.0 - 1.0 + 3.3 neigee 
Hourly earnings.... $0.80 - 0.5 » 2.%§ Hourly earnings.... $0.38 + 0.6 + 1.3 on 
Weekly earnings.... $25.00 0.3 *33.7 Weekly earnings.... $15.95 - 0.4 + 4.4 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING of be 
Employment......... 395,000 - 0.2 + 5.6 Employment......... 48, 000 . 25 + 6.5 mino 
Weekly pay roll.... $11,799,000 - 1.8 + 9.0 Weekly pay roll.... $879,000 - 9.6 + 8.8 Outpi 
Weekly hours....... 38.5 - 2.8 - 0.9 Weekly hours....... 42.0 - 3.0 + 2.2 and i 
Hourly earnings.... $0.80 .- 2.5 + 4.6 Hourly earnings.... $0.44 - 0.7 > i.e than 
Weekly earnings.... $29.65 - 1.6 + 3.3 Weekly earnings.... $18. 15 - 3.8 e &s 
* Preliminary ety | 
ery 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 1936 


Farm Income. The cash 
by farmers from the sale of 
was estimated by the Department 


of crops fell off somewhat more than usual 
in November due principally to a 


income received 
their products 
of Agricul- 
ture at $731,000,000 in November as against 
$882,000,000 in October and 
November 1935. Farm income 


$669,000, 000 in 
from 


decline 


the sales of cotton and tobacco. 


from the sale of livestock 


The volume of industrial production 


d 


vanced about 5 percent in November. 


19 percent greater than in November 1935. 


Receipts 
livestock 


AGRICULTURE 


the year. 
Government payments to farmers 


sale grams amounted to $19,000,000 in November 
compared with 22,000,000 in October 

in $64,000,000 in November 1935. Payments for 
November 1936 included $6,000,000 under 
1926 agricultural conservation program. 





was merchandise Stores and 


> 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


ad- sales in November. But sales by 
mail 


mail-order 


serving rural areas declined from the high 


The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted level recorded in October. 
index of industrial production, which makes Freight car loadings showed a smaller 
allowance for changes in the number of work- than seasonal decrease inNovember. Loadings 
ing days in the month and for the usual of coal, coke, and grain increased contrary 
seasonal variations in industrial activity, to the usual tendency. Shipments of miscel- 
was 114 in November 1936, in the pre- laneous commodities and most other 


ceding month, and 96 in November 1935. 


average for the 3 years, 1923-25 


taken as the base or 100. 

Output of both durable- 
and nondurable-goods showed 
a considerable rise during 
November. Production of steel 
ingots continued at a high 
level and automobile assem- 
blies rose sharply. Increases 
in output were also recorded 
in meat packing and textiles. 


At the mines, production 
of both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal increased. The 
Output of crude petroleum 
and ironore showed a smaller 
than seasonal reduction. 


Department stores, vari- 
ety stores, and general groc- 
ery stores reported larger 


Ss 


The of freight declined but not as much asis 








ides Numbers 
Mo 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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products, on the other hand, increased by 
more than the usual amount for the season of 


ating under the agricultural adjustment pro- 


usually expected at this season of the year. 


1923-25 =100 ser Nem 
— 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Output of passenger cars 
and trucks totaled 394,900 units in November. 
This was about 150,000 cars and trucks more 
than in October 1936 and about the same pro- 
duction as in November 1935. 


Bituminous Coal. About 40,615,000 tons 
of bituminous coal were mined during Novem- 
ber compared with 43,280,000 tons in October 
1936, and 33,400,000 tons in November of the 
previous year. 


Building Permits. Reportstothe Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from 1,573 cities 
indicate that the value of building construc- 
tion for which permits were issued in Novem- 
ber amounted to $113,700,000, as against 
$133,800,000 in the previous month. The 
value of building construction permits issued 


in November 1936 was about 31] percent greater 
than in November 1935. 

Electric Power. Output of electric power 
in November totaled 9,791 million kilowatt 
hours--about 383 million kilowatt hours less 
than in October 1936 but 1,100 million kilo- 
watt hours more than in November 1935. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
railroads loaded onthe average about 753,400 
freight cars per week in November, as against 
819,100 cars per week in October and 626, 100 
cars per week in November 1935. 

Steel. Nearly 4,340,000 tons of steel 
ingots were produced inNovember. This was a 
decline of about 200,000 tons compared with 
October 1936 but an increase of 1,200,000 
tons compared with November 1935. 


4+Coe 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN NOVEMBER 1936 


Employment in the Federal Service. Ap- 
proximately 1,112,000 persons were employed 
in the regular Federal Government service in 
November. Of thistotal about 799,100 persons 
were employed in the executive branch of the 
Government, 305,800 in the military service, 
5,400 in the legislative service and 2,000 
in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Employ- 
ment at the site of construction on projects 
directed by the Public Works Administration 
provided work for 269,200 persons in November. 
This was a decline of about 15,700 workers 
from October. The November 1936 earnings of 
these workers amounted to $20,850,000, as 
against $22,290,000 in October. 

Other Federal Government Construction 
Projects. 
ects financed by regular appropriations and 


Employment on construction proj- 


by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was estimated at 165,400 in November, compared 


with 177,500 in October. Workers engaged on 


these projects earned $15,420,000 in November 
and $17,370,000 in the previous month. 


The Works Program. Projects financed by 
the Works Progress Administration, other than 
emergency conservation work and that partof 
P.W.A. work financed by The Works Progran, 
provided employment for about 3, 130,000 
persons in November. Their total wage income 
for the month amounted tonearly $158,600,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The number 
of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and 
instructors employed in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in November was 390,909 compared 
with 404,800 in October. Total wage dis- 
bursements were eStimated at $18,570,000 in 
November, as against $17,660,000 in the 
preceding month. 

General Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration from 97 cities indicate that 
about 667,300 families and single persons 
received $20,000,000 in emergency relief 
from public funds in November. In October 
1936 the same cities reported 671,200 fam- 
ilies and single persons receiving approx- 
imately $19,500,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1936 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of 
wholesale commodity prices advanced about 1 
percent from October to November. It was 


2.2 percent higher than in 


November 1935. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
wholesale commodity prices was 82.4 in 


November, 81.5 in the previous month, 80.6 
in November 1935, and 100 in 1926, In 
other words, the commodities which could 
be purchased at wholesale for $100 in 1926 
cost $82.40 in November, $81.50 in October 
1936, and $80.60 in November 1935. 


























INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

TEM 1926 NOVEMBER | NOVEMBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 

1936 1935 NOVEMBER 1935 TO NOVEMBER 1936 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities . 100 82.4 80.6 ‘23 
Farm products . 100 85.1 77.8 + 9.8 
Raw materials .. ° 100 83.1 77.28 + 7.6 
Semimanufactured articles . .. | 100 78.6 76.2 © 33 
Finished products . 100 6 82.7 - 0.1 

















Retail Food Prices. 


Average retail 


food prices declined slightly in November. 
They were about 1 percent higher than in 


November 1935. The Bureau of 
index of the average retail 


Labor Statistics 
price of 84 


food items sold in 51 cities was 75.8 in 
November, as against 76.1 in October, 75 


in November 1935, and 100 in 1926. These 
index numbers indicate that for every 
dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased in 
the country's retail markets in 1926, con- 
sumers paid on the average 75.8 cents in 
November, 76.1 cents in October 1936, and 
75 cents in November 1935. 
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Bread, pound . 
Butter, pound 
Milk, quart 

Eggs, dozen 
Potatoes, pound 
Lard, pound 

Pork chops, pound 


Sugar, pound. . 
Coffee, pound 





Round steak, pound . 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
NOVEMBER 1936|NOVEMBER 1935| NOVEMBER 1935 TO NOVEMBER 1936 

Cents Cents Cents Percent 

8.2 8.5 - 0.3 >» $3.5 

39.6 37.3 + 2.3 + 6.7 

12.4 11.5 + 0.9 + 7.8 

46.9 44.6 + 3.3 + 2.5 

2.9 2.1 + 0.8 + 36.1 

16.4 20.5 - 4.1 - 20.0 

oi.7 34.6 - 2.9 - 68.4 

34.8 34.7 $ Os2 + 0.3 

$.5 5.9 - 0.4 - 6.8 

24.3 24.3 Wo change Wo change 
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